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WITHIN THE WEEK 


Men of good will, the world 
about, are working with a des- 
perate zeal to revive that nebu- 
lous thing we once knew as “The 
Big Three.” Or, more specifically, 
to bring forth from its vitiated 
frame some evidence of the confi- 
dence-inspiring unity of wartime. 

Something has developed in our 
internat’l set-up, of which the 
stalemate of the foreign minis- 
ters’ conference is but a symptom. 
Ironically, the team that worked 
so well at war has begun to dis- 
play disturbing frictions now that 
We are at peace. Petty jealousies 
are rampant. Our varying ide- 
ologies are a cause of constant 
conflict. As one observer has apt- 
ly said: “The differences may be 
small, but the difference is great.” 

Somehow, in some way, we must 
get together. We must find a fam- 
ily formula, or make one. For 
this time the future of mankind 
is at stake. And no fooling. Just a 
few mo’s ago, such questions. as 
who is to be politically dominant 
in the Balkans, and who shall 
guard the gates of the Mediter- 
ranean appeared tremendously im- 
portant. Their import shrinks when 
a whole world stands in jeopardy. 

Clarification of some immed- 
iate issues must probably await 
determination in Russia as to 
who shall succeed STALIN. 


RUSSIA: A heartening step to- 


ward internat’l religious harmony 
was made last wk when Archbis- 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


hop ALEXEL, of the Russian Orth- 
odox Church, met in N Y with 
representatives of American Bible 
Society and accepted an offer of 
5,000 New Testaments and 100,000 
Gospels, printed in Russian, for 
distribution thruout U S S R. 
Thus for the 1st time in a quar- 
ter of a century Christian scrip- 
ture is td circulate freely in Rus- 
sia. It is an important histor- 
ical event. 


LABOR RELATIONS: The ac- 
tion of Jonn L Lewis in calling 
off the umw strikes does not, we 
fear, portend any marked im- 
provement in the over-all picture 
of labor unrest. This is a special 
situation. Failure of conciliation 
efforts under Sec’y SCHWELLENBACH 
left gov’t with no alternative but 
to seize the mines. LEwis, appar- 
ently, was not willing to precipi- 
tate that extreme action just now 
on a minor issue—the recognition 
of his foremen’s union. We have 
here merely a truce. In the words 
of Mr Lewis, the battle will be re- 
sumed “at a later, more appropri- 
ate date.” 

Meanwhile, reconversion is get- 
ting badly behind schedule, due 
in part to the strikes and threats 
of strikes, and in part to the tar- 
diness..of the Administration in 
adopting a realistic policy toward 
prices. Until ceilings are adopted 
which reflect current production 
costs, the reluctance of manufac- 
turers is understandable. 


SHIFTING SANDS 


Now that U Sisto be perma- 
nent home of United Nations 
organization, a completely 
new urban center will be built 
around the req’d public bldgs. 
Wonderful opportunity to plan 
model center from _ scratch. 
Name not yet determined, but 
“World City” is term informal- 
ly applied. Area around San 
Francisco Bay is best bet for 
location. .. Now that Com- 
merce Dep’t has decided to sell 
familiar products at fixed 
prices, lively squabble on dis- 
counts has arisen. Example: 
Navy raincoat presumed to re- 
tail at $15 is priced at $6 in 
500 lots to bona-fide whole- 
salers; chains and mail-order 
houses pay $7 in same quan- 
tity; retailers may buy in 50 
lots at $7.50. Retail co-opera- 
tives get the chain-store price. 
Congressmen (reflecting senti- 
ment of home merchants) 
howl because unit stores pay 
more than chains. Commerce 
Dep’t has accepted trade prac- 
tice as war- 


rant for its N 
course. How- 
ever, some 


revision is 
likely, 
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“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 














“Atomic devices will not cause na- 
tions to stop warfare. The destruc- 
tiveness of gunpowder was relatively 
more frightening than the atomic 
bomb is today. Men of the 12th cen- 
tury said there would never be an- 
other war, because of this devastat- 
ing force.”—M O Ross, pres, But- 
ler U. 

“ ” 

“American troops may have to 
occupy Germany for generations. . . 
The wives of American soldiers 
should be sent to join them as soon 
as quarters can be obtained.”— 
Gen’l Jacop L Devers, commander 
of Army Ground Forces. 

“ ” 

“We have just concluded another 
great war to reaffirm once more 
these democratic principles and to 
eliminate from all nations the pois- 
onous fascist theories of racial su- 
periority. Now we must confirm that 
victory in our own country. . .”— 
Jo Davipson, chairman of Inde- 
pendent Citizens Committee of Arts, 
Sciences and Professions, pro esting 
the barring of Hazet Scorr from 
use of Consti.ution Hall in Wash- 
ington because she is a Negro. 

Ti ” 

“I don’t need any lawyer, but I 
sure would appreciate a few wit- 
nesses.”"—Defendant in Hamilton, 
O, Common Pleas court, refusing 
court offer to appoint a lawyer for 
his case. 

“ ” 

“A man’s not a good soldier un- 
less he takes a few snorts now and 
then and does a hell of a lot of 
griping.”—M/Sgt JoHN WESTERVELT, 
returning, after 47 yrs in service, 
to civilian life. 

“ ” 

“All we could produce was 60- 
octane gas. It was barely good enough 
for trucks.”—Mgr of Omuta (Kyu- 
shu) synthetic oil plant, reporting 
that bombing of the plant ended its 
brief, embarrassing history. Modeled 
after successful German plant, it 
was designed to produce aviation 
gas from coal but the Japs never 
could muke it work. 

“ ” 

“Thanks to American victories in 
this war there will never again be a 
class of groveling snobs who will 
seek to be better than other Ameri- 
cans by admitting inferiority to for- 
eigners.”—Col Rosert R McCormick. 


i] The titles QUOTE and THE WEEKLY DIGEST are registered with U. S. 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





“At the moment, all that the 
average American asks of a film is 
‘Who’s in it?’ But I hope that in 
time, several yrs from now perhaps, 
we'll have educated them into ask- 
ing. . . ‘What’s in it?’”—ArTHUR M 
Loew, pres of Loew’s Internat’l 
Corp. 

“ ” 

“Judge the Soviet Union object- 
tively, do not praise or scold us, 
know us and judge us upon facts 
not rumors.”—Generalissimo JOSEPH 
STALIN. 

“ ” 

“I think it’s time we cut the 3- 
minute public kissing limit down to 
1-minute.”—OLNEY F FLynn, Mayor 
of Tulsa, Okla. 

“ ” 

“I’m an old man and I’m tired. 
Let the young fellows take over.”~— 
—Adm WILLIAM F HALseEy. 

“ ” 

“Governments of force are trans- 
itory by their very nature, since the 
human being, and especially the civ- 
ilized man, resists being oppressed 
by the sword.”—Pres JUAN ANTONIO 
Rios, of Chile, commenting on the 
situation in Argentina. 

“ ” 

“It should speak to the people of 
the world and be written so that 
they can understand it.”—EscortT 
Rem, Canadian delegate, charging 
that report under preparation by 
united nations executive committee 
was full of “league lingo, Geneva 
jargon, and gobbledeguk.” 

“ ” 

“A bowl of soup and a pr of shoes 
are far more inspiring and welcome 
(to liberated people) than glowing 
testimonials about how bravely they 
or their undergrounds fought off a 
common enemy.”’—IrRvInNG S OLDs, 
chairman of gifts committee, nat’ 
war fund. 





Patent Office oa 





“Will you kindly remain in your 
seats while the Gen’l quietly passes 
out?”—Bess Furman, pres of wom- 
en’s Nat'l Press Club, at close of 
speech by Gen’l Omar BraDLey. 

“ ” 

“Now we’ve got probably the 
world’s toughest water tubing.”— 
Capt VERNON Morray, public utili- 
ties expert in Germany. Needing 
pipe to repair bomb-wrecked water 
main, he made use of stack of 10- 
inch German naval gun tubes of 
fine steel. 

“ ” 

“I have faith in the potency of 
education to change the ideas of the 
coming generation. After Napoleon's 
regime, the type of education he 
founded passed away very quickly. 
The same thing can happen in Ger- 
many.”—Dr Davip S Murray, his- 
torian, on his 75th birthday. 

“ ” 

“Tell them I fought from Buna 
to the Philippines.”—Lt Gen’l Ros’r 
L EICHELBERGER, COmmander of the 
8th army, when Japanese reporters 
asked him for a statement and 
“brief summary of his military ca- 
reer.” 

“ ” 

“I have some stumps in my field 
that I would like to blow out. Have 
you got any atomic bombs the right 
size for the job? Let me know by 
return mail and let me know how 
much they will cost. I think I would 
like them better than dynamite.”— 
Letter from Newport, Ark, farmer 
to “the Atomic Bomb Co” of Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 

“ ” 

“I ought to go back to schoo] for 
another semester to earn it.”—Adm 
CHESTER W Nimirz, receiving his 
high school diploma at Kerrville, 
Texas, 42 yrs late. He left high 
school for the Naval Academy be- 
fore finishing his senior yr. 

iti ” 

“Closed for the duration of the 
peace.”—Skeptical sign on door of 
former censorship office at an Army 
headquarters in Manila. 

“ ” 

“Will you take this and let me 
have another sock at the guy?”— 
Roscoe FLETCHER, of Rockland, Me. 
Pleading guilty to assault charges, 
he paid $18 fine, then flashed a $20 
bill and asked judge for a second 
round. The judge declined. 
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“We underestimate how wide- 
spread is the knowledge of atomic 
energy. It is unrealistic to talk about 
holding out information of that 
kind when others have the same 
basic information from which our 
scientists work.”—Dr HarRLOW SHaP- 
LEY, of Harvard, testifying before a 
Congressional Committee. 


” “ 


“In our haste to get rid of the 
signs of war, we may strip ourselves 
so rapidly that we will serve notice 
on the world that we do not intend 
to meet any evil that may arise.”— 
Sec’y of Navy JAMES FORRESTAL. 
Addressing graduates from Red 
Cross training unit at American U, 
FORRESTAL warned that “there is no 
better way to start a 3rd world war” 
than to demobilize too rapidly. 


oe ” 


“The great moments in human 
history are records of collective or 
individual courage; the leaders of a 
free people rightly rely on the cour- 
age of each and every citizen, not 
only in times of war, but in days of 
peace.”—Dr JaMEsS B CONANT, pres, 
Harvard U. 


“ ” 


“Hitler promised the Japanese that 
if they provided a safe refuge for 
himself and Eva Braun he would 
give them plans which he guaran- 
teed would win the war in the Pa- 
cific.”—Reuters dispatch from To- 
kyo. A Japanese officer disclosed 
that he had attended secret meet- 
ing in Tokyo March 3, ’45 when 
final arrangements for Hitler’s es- 
cape from Germany were made. 


“The atomic bomb is to humanity 
what DDT is to fleas and mosqui- 
toes. It has telescoped time—and 
questions that might have called for 
answers in a decade or so before 
atomic energy became available are 
now in an immediate ‘do or die’ 
category.”—Dr Harry D GIDEONSE, 
pres, Brooklyn College. 

oe %” 

“Every time we send a shipload 
of troops home, I want to get aboard, 
too.”—Gen’l Dwicut D EISENHOWER, 
emphasizing the point that every 
American in Europe wants to get 
home and that everything possible 
is being done to expedite troop 
movements. 


“There will be no bloc of Western 
powers if the U S can avoid it.”— 
JOHN FosTEeR DULLEs, speaking ap- 
parently with the approval of Sec’y 
Byrnes, in an effort to reassure 
Russia. (This means, presumably, 
that responsible leaders here are 
determined to prevent encirclement 
of Russia by an anti-Soviet league.) 


“ee ” 


“The only defense against the 
atom bomb is not to be in the place 
where it falls.’.—Dr Irvinc Lanc- 
Murr, Associate Director, Gen’l Elec- 
tric Research Laboratories. 


“ ” 


“I doubt if it is possible by rea- 
soning alone to put an end to war.” 
—Field Marshal Bernarp Mownt- 
GOMERY, emphasizing fact that Rus- 
sia, Britain and the U S must re- 
main strong to preserve world 
peace. 


“ee ” 


“The mass of the Russian people 
are friendly to the U S. The feeling 
of mutual confidence developed dur- 
ing the war must be carried over 
into the peace.”—Maj Gen’l JoHN 
RUSSELL DEANE, head of U S mili- 
tary mission to Moscow. 

“ ” 

“We must set to work with a spirit 
such as was displayed by the Rus- 
sians.”—Generalissimo CHIANG Kalt- 
SHEK. 

“ee ” 

“The U S is willing to dictate 
terms of peace to an enemy but it 
is not willing to dictate terms of 
peace to its allies, This has been a 
people’s war and it must be a peo- 
ple’s peace.”—Sec’y of State JAMES 
F BYRNES. 


“ ” 


“One false move in internat’! di- 
plomacy might mean the virtual 
destruction of this country.”—Dr H 
J Curtis, of the Oak Ridge (Tenn> 
plants which developed the atomic 
bomb, testifying before a _ special 
Senate committee on potential dan- 
ger of the atomic bomb. (At the 
same session, Dr J R OPPENHEIMER, 
of the New Mexico laboratories, was 
asked by Sen Futsricnt, of Ark if 
it was a fair statement to say that 
40 million Americans in congested 
centers could be destroyed in one 
atomic raid. “I’m afraid it is,’ Dr 
OPPENHEIMER replied.) 


_ 


“We have tried since the birth of 
our Nation to promote our love of 
peace by a display of weakness.”— 
Gen’l GrorGE C MARSHALL. 


“é ” 


“He looked surprised.”—Pvt Betty 
Risinc, WAC cheer leader at a foot- 
ball game at Frankfurt, Germany, 
who took a dare, gave Gen’l EIsen- 
HOWER a birthday kiss as he at- 
tended the game. 

ce ” 

“The public has been led to be- 
lieve it could get a radio that would 
do everything but cut the lawn. That 
just isn’t so.”—FranK A HITER, sen- 
ior v-pres of Stewart-Warner Co, 
admitting that the radio industry 
was being slowed down by recon- 
version problems and also that the 
few sets that will be available for 
Christmas will not be “wonder ma- 
chines.” 





. 
‘sé ” 


“Beyond question, both the atomic 
bomb and the entry of Russia into 
the war weighed heavily in Japan’s 
decision for a quick surrender, but 
we must remember that the atomic 
bomb was thrown at the Nips from 
bases which teamwork of all serv- 
ices. . . earned for us.”—Adm Wm 
HALSEY, speaking at a San Fran- 
cisco banquet in honor of the 3rd 
fleet. 








AMERICA'S LARGEST PUBLISHER 
OF SPEECH MATERIAL 


QUOTE is issued weekly by Droke House, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Maxwell! Droke, 
Editor; Lucy Hittle, Associate Editor. Sub- 
scription: $5 per year in advance, in 
U. S. and Possessions. Two years, $8. 
Your own and a gift subscription, $8. 
Foreign, $7 per year. Entered as Second 
Class matter at the Post Office at In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, under Act of 
March 3, 1879. QUOTE uses no original 
manuscripts; does not accept advertis- 
ing. Persons using material from QUOTE 
should credit original sources. Uniden- 
tified items may be credited to QUOTE. 
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Atomic Energy and The People— 


Daviy E LqamentruHat (Chairman, 
TVA), Progressive Farmer, 10-’45. 

The question of whether the peo- 
ple will be permitted to know 
enough about Atomic Energy so 
that they can participate in the 
decisions about it that may affect 
for good or ill their future and in- 
deed their world and that of their 
children—is at the core and heart 
of this new discovery. Bear this in 
mind: Those who control energy 
control people. 


Are the people going to be told 
what the best scientific and tech- 
nical brains know about the poten- 
tialities—the social and economic 
consequences—of future develop- 
ment? Or are these facts going to 
be kept in the hands of the “Papa 
knows best” group? 


The people may be told that the 
development of this energy, while 
a great success for war where cost 
is unimportant, is economically in- 
feasible. . . Will the people have a 
chance to decide by the processes 
of public discussion whether that 
cost is too great and therefore that 
Atomic Energy is uneconomic? Or 
will the people be given a great 
run-around on this subject? Will 
the people have a chance to think 
about it with all the facts before 
them, and do their own reckoning 
on social consequences? These are 
the gravest questions of our time. 

Science, it seems to me, is no 
longer the special property of the 
scientist for his professional satis- 
faction; science is no longer irre- 
sponsible to the people for the con- 
sequences of its development. Free- 
dom of science from control by 
planners, or big business, or gov't 
cannot be had without the fullest 
public discussion and knowledge. 






CHILD—Training 

Correcting a child before his 
playmates is as disastrous to his 
feelings as what happens to rayon 
under a hot iron.—MaArcELENE Cox, 
Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


CONDUCT 

An Irishman was seeing his son 
off on the steamer to a new land 
where the lad was to seek his for- 
tune. “Now Michael, my boy,” he 
said, as they parted, “remember 
the 3 bones and ye'll always get 
along all right.” 

A stranger standing nearby over- 
heard the remark and asked what 
3 bones he referred to. 

“Sure, now,” said the Irishman, 
“and wouldn’t it be the wishbone, 
the jawbone and the backbone? 
It’s the wishbone that keeps you 
going after things, and it’s the jaw- 
bone that helps you find out how 
to go after them if you’re not too 
proud to ask a question when 
there’s something you don’t know; 
and it’s the backbone keeps you at 
it till you get there.”—Religious 
Telescope. 


DRINK—Drinking 
In a cheap little side street sa- 
loon, the sailor had suddenly 


picked up an empty whiskey bottle 
and banged it resoundingly upon 
the bartender’s head. Now he stood 
in court to answer for his offense, 

“My client admits he struck the 
bartender,” said the sailor’s lawyer, 
“but he acted under the influence 
of liquor, and pretty poor liquor at 
that.” ; 

“But he does admit assaulting 
the man,” insisted the court. 

“Yes,” replied the att’y, “but, 
your honor, consider this fact—the 
man first assaulted my client with 
its contents.”—Wall St Jnl. 


EDUCATION 

Accumulations on grocery shelves 
are not really food, for dietary ele- 
ments become food only when they 
are digested and brought to the 
body tissues in the blood stream. 
The same can be said for knowl- 
edge. A million well-chosen books 
on the shelves of a library are not 
in and of themselves knowledge. 
They are just educational groceries. 
They can reach the blood stream 


al 


of a nation’s intelligence thru the 
action of many distributors—JouNn 
Witcox, “The Place of Excellence,” 
School & Society, 10-6-"45. 





EDUCATION 

Stephen Leacock, the Canadian 
professor and humorist, once wrote 
an anecdote of the elective system 
at its extreme. He had, he reported, 
met an American student during 
the summer vacation. He asked 
him what he was going to take in 
the way of courses that autumn. 
“Turkish, music and architecture,” 
the student promptly replied. “Do 
you expect to be choirmaster in a 
Turkish cathedral?” Mr Leacock 
asked. “No,” said the _ student. 
“those courses come at 9, 10 and 
11 o’clock.”—Irwin Epman, “To 
Teach Men To Know How To Be 
Free,” N Y Times Mag, 9-30-’45. 


GENIUS—Compensation 

Fritz Kreisler protests that he 
doesn’t want any credit — and 
doesn’t deserve any thanks for his 
wonderful music. “I was born,” he 
explains, “with music in my soul. 
It was a gift of Providence. I 
didn’t acquire it. Therefore I do 
not even look on the money I earn 
as something of my own. It is pub- 
lic money, entrusted to me for 
proper disbursement.”—DaLe Car- 
NEGIE, “Music Master,” Christian 
Herald, 10-’45. 


GERMAN—Character 

The hard labor and sacrifice with 
which for yrs the Germans sup- 
ported the Nazi regime and Hit- 
ler’s war have disappeared com- 
pletely, There is no nat’l spirit, no 
community spirit, not even any 
neighborly spirit. Few Germans of 
any class are doing anything to- 
ward Germany’s present problems. 
We try to frighten them into get- 
ting ready for the coming winter. 
We tell them they should go to 
work on the farms to grow more 
food, or help rebuild the ry’s so 
coal can be brought in. . . But all 
the German does is try by hook or 
crook to get his dwelling patched 
up and accumulate non-perishable 
food to hide in his cellar. His own 
cellar. And to hell with anybody 
else—Lewis F Grrrier, “Everyday 
Life in Germany Today,” American 
Mercury, 10-’45. 
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GOD—and Man 

There is an old fable which tells 
how a mother spider made her 
home of a web, which she suspended 
by a single strand from a branch. 
One day her son, surveying his 
home, came on this strand stretch- 
ing out, descending, as it seemed, 
from empty space. Thinking it use- 
less, he severed it and the whole 
web fell! If our generation has cut 
the thread which binds us to Christ, 
then the structure of Christian 
ethics must very shortly fall down 
in ruins—VaNce Barron, “Morality 
Is Not Christianity,” Christian Ob- 
server, 10-10-45. 








They DO Say... 

IRVING HOFFMAN, renowned col- 
lector of miscellany, has been 
opening his column to unusual 
story introductions. NUNALLY 
JoHNSON, the Hollywood scrip- 
ter, contributes this from Mr 
Loveday’s Little Outing by Eve- 
LYN WavcH: “ ‘You will not find 
your father greatly changed,’ 
remarked Lady Moping as the 
car turned into the gates of the 
County Asylum.” . Apropos 
of the acknowledged fact that 
many noted restaurants have 
slumped badly in the war period, 
CLauDIA Cassipy makes this 
poetic plea to the author of the 
gastronomical guides: 

“Dear Duncan Hines 

Now that it’s ended 
Will you please re-check 
What you recommended?” 

We won’t undertake to inter- 
pret the social significance, but 
a midwestern dep’t store adver- 
tises love seats that will accom- 
modate 3 with comfort. 











GOVERNMENT 

The American penchant for con- 
verting all of the small nations of 
the world into forthright republics 
sometimes receives an unexpected 
setback. Inconceivable as it may 
seem to us, there still are groups 
which do not relish the prospect 
of this social experiment. Enpcar 
Snow, in The Pattern of Soviet 
Power (Random), tells of interview- 
ing Rumanian peasants: 

“Communism? The peasants. said 
they didn’t know what it was. The 
king and the dynasty—they were 


something everybody understood. 
But they all knew one thing: they 
wanted peace. ‘If we could have 
peace’-—an old peasant woman 
broke in when her husband was 
explaining to me why he was a ‘lib- 
eral’ and for King Carol—if we 
could have peace, we would even 
put up with a republic.’” 


MINORITY GROUPS 

Whenever someone with preju- 
dices speaks up against a group, 
attacking Jews, Italians, or Ne- 
groes, there is usually someone else 
who comes up with a classic line 
of defense. “Look at Einstein!” 
“Look at Carver!” “Look at Tos- 
canini!”. . . 

They mean well, these defenders. 
But their approach is wrong. 
What a minority group wants is 
not the right to have’ geniuses 
among them, but the right to have 
fools and scoundrels—without be- 
ing condemned as a group. Every 
group has about the same propor- 
tion of wrongdoers. But when 
wrongdoers belong to a minority 
their number is magnified in the 
minds of other people. . . Minorities 
would gladly give up the reflected 
glory of their great men, if only 
the world didn’t burden them with 
the ignominy of their scoundrels. 
—Lissy Benepict, “The Right To 
Have Scoundrels,” Saturday Review 
of Literature, 10-6-’45. 


PEACE—Ironic 

Two U S Indians were talking 
things over between air raids in a 
Saipan foxhole. 

“The way I figure,” one said, 
“when they smoked the pipe of 
peace in 1918, nobody inhaled.”— 
The Link. 


POLITENESS 

A society woman at a dinner sat 
next to a distinguished English 
traveler who boasted a little un- 
duly of his nation’s politeness. 

“We English,” the traveler de- 
clared, “are the politest people in 
the world. Everybody acknowledges 
it. You Americans are a remarkable 
nation, but the English excel you 
in politeness. You admit it your- 
selves, don’t you?” 

The woman smiled. “Yes,” she 
said, “that is our politeness.”—Cap- 
per’s Weekly. 














THRU A 
MEGAPHONE 





One important by-product of war 
will be the growing availability and 
increased accuracy of weather fore- 
casts. Meteorology has advanced to 
a status where it commands the 
respect of agriculture and industry. 
Its future is little short of spectac- 


ular. For one thing, we now have 
the trained personnel to carry for- 
ward exhaustive researches. Be- 
fore Pearl Harbor,. there were only 
a few hundred meteorologists. Now 
we have more than 6000 trained in 
wartime to supply dependable 
weather data upon which we 
planned aerial bombardment, inva- 
sion attacks, etc. 

The most significant develop- 
ment is probably in the field of ex- 
tended weather forecasts which 
cover a period of 5 days to a wk. 
The purpose here is not primarily 
to record day-by-day changes but 
to indicate approximate sequence 
of events and predict temperature 
and precipitation against a back- 
ground of “normal” for that calen- 
dar period. The industrial engineer- 
ing firm of Arthur D Little, Inc 
cites a number of instances where 
advance weather data has proved 
of great practical value in the pro- 
tection of life and property. Johns- 
Manville kept track of a Texas hur- 
ricane, followed it with material to 
roof denuded houses. A lotion 
mfgr keys his snowburn ads_ to 
snow forecasts. Frost-warning serv- 
ices have long aided growers of cit- 
rus fruit. Similar warnings in the 
north give cranberry growers time 
to flood their bogs, preventing a 
killing plant freeze. It is reported 
that a construction firm saved a 
million dollars thru forecasts which 
predicted when weather would be 
favorable for pouring concrete for 
war factories. 
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AUTOMOBILES: The ’46 models 
will give much more attention to 


color. At least one mfgr has hired 
color expert to develop body colors 
for special purposes. Even geogra- 
phy will be considered. Special 
paint job, ‘tis said, will harmonize 


with environment of Southern 
states. 

“ ” 
CONSTRUCTION: Future win- 


dows may be glass strips arranged 
a la venetian blinds. Will not raise 
or lower, Strips may be angled to 
admit air; closed tightly to exclude 
cold and rain. Lower louvers may 
be opaqued for privacy. (Science 
News Letter) 
“ ” 

DISTRIBUTION: We've men- 
tioned growing promise of airplane 
for pkg distribution in remote areas, 
particularly since deliveries may be 
made from air without use of a para- 
chute. Ans’g several inquires as to 
method: Technique involves use of 
a war-developed cargo container 
that may be accurately aimed; 
floats slowly to earth. It is, essen- 
tially, a box with collapsible rotors 
or wings, on 2 sides. These open 
out as box is dropped. Wings are 
pitched so that the box rotates as 
it falls. 

HEATING & VENTILATING: 
Radiant heating unit, portable or 
permanent, is sheet of glass, metal 
coated, heated by electric current. 
Entire wall may be made of this 
mat’l to provide even radiant heat. 
(Household ) 

“ ” 

MEDICINE: Common aspirin tab- 
let is dangerous to small minority 
who may suffer internal hemor- 
rhages from its use. To overcome 
this, Prof Karl Paul Link, U of 
Wis, has added minute proportion 
of Vitamin K. Following precedent, 
Prof Link has assigned the patent 
to the Wis Alumni Research Foun- 
dation, 





PRAYER 

Prayer should be the key of the 
day and the lock of the night.— 
Wesleyan Christian Advocate. 


RACE—Distinctions 
One summer evening my father 


caught me tearing down the st 
after another child, screaming, 
“Wop! Dirty Wop!” He took me 


into the house, sat me down at a 
desk and gave me a sheet of paper: 
“Now, I want you to write down 
every way in which you are differ- 
ent or better than that little Ital- 
 - Sa 

Dinnertime rolled around, and 
my paper was still blank. I took it 
slowly to my father. He smiled. 
“That’s a good paper. Now, until 
you can create a wonderful human 
soul, as God can, don’t presume to 
criticise anyone because God chose 
to have him born a mbr of any one 
of His nations or races. Remember 
this paper.” And I always have!— 
Sytvia VaucHN, quoted by Irvine 
HOFFMAN. 


RETRIBUTION 

A Devonshire farmer’s wife, on 
arriving at the market in town, 
handed her supply of butter to the 
merchant. He put it on the scales 
and said: “Your butter is short 
weight.” 

“That’s funny,” the woman re- 
plied. “We lost our 1-lb weight this 
morning so we used a lb of your 
sugar instead.”"—The Devonian Yr 
Book. 


RUSSIAN—Character 

The ordinary Russian has just 
as much of a “live and let live” at- 
titude about the rest of the world 
as the average American. He has 
plenty of work to do in his own 
country, plenty of land, plenty of 
natural resources. There is much 
more equality of economic oppor- 
tunity in Russia than most Ameri- 
cans know about. There is no dis- 
crimination because of color or 
race. And not even in America 
have women been given such equal- 
ity in all fields—politics, medicine, 
science, gov’t.—RIcHarRD E LAUTER- 
BACH “Russians Are People,” Home 
Life, 10-’45. 


SIMILES—Inept 
Some of our common American 
expressions are not well founded. 


= 


So, at least, observes JEAN KENNEDY. 
Writing in Here is India (Scrib- 
ner), she takes exception to the 
common simile, “as clumsy as an 
elephant.” . 

“In India,” says Miss Kennedy, 
“the smooth gait of the elephant is 
proverbial. It is customary to say 
of a beautiful woman that she is 
‘as graceful as an elephant.” 





STAMINA 

A captured American soldier was 
being beaten by the Japs in an ef- 
fort to make him _ spill secrets. 
“When you are whipped,” said the 
Jap commander in excellent Eng- 
lish, “you ought to say you have 
had enough.” “If I have the strength 
to say I have had enough,” replied 
the American, “I’m not whipped 
yet.” 


TAXES—Objective 

The individual voices of the citi- 
zens must be raised to be heard 
above the voices of the corporation, 
the business, the institution. We 
need to say loudly and repeatedly 
that our children need a better 
education, our block needs better 
police, fire and health protection; 
that we want to spend our vaca- 
tions in better public parks and 
that we want our gasoline supply 
conserved, our game and fish pro- 
tected, our passage to and from 
the city made safer, and our grand- 
children’s peace made secure. Low 
taxes, niggardly budgets, and 
penny-pinching won’t buy these 
things. High taxes won’t guar- 
antee them, either; but if we all 
pay high taxes we shall do a bet- 
ter job of insisting that the money 
is spent for what we can buy only 
from gov’t for our own—and the 
nation’s—benefit—Kart F ZEIsLeEr, 
“Who Wants Taxes Cut?” Atlantic 
Monthly, 10-’45. 


VETERAN—Ret’n 

One army base in the Pacific has 
a Magic Mirror which is most pop- 
ular with men who have lots of dis- 
charge points. An artistic GI has 
painted on this mirror the shoul- 
ders and lapels of a civilian suit, 
complete with a striped shirt col- 
lar and polka dot tie. All a guy 


has to do is adjust the reflection 
of his head ‘into the painting, and 
presto—he sees what he’s going to 
look like as a civilian—This Wk. 
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When Democracy Builds 
“This work was not wvritten to please anyone,” says FraNK LLoy»? 
Wricut, the revolutionary and provocative arciiteci, of When Democracy 
Builds (U of Chicago Press, $4.) “The same urge impelling me to build, 
impels me to write.” The volume is not easy reading, but it is a reward- 
ing adventure for those deeply concerned in the spiritual and economic 


future of modern man, 


Mr Wright’s consciousness of the need for freedom and for attach- 
ment to the soil is well known. Im this book his .convictions become the 
basis of a concrete plan. The text is illumined by photographic reproduc- 
tions of plastic models of Broadacre City, the author’s ideal community 


of the future. 


Usonians!* Your Pioneer days 
are not yet over! Perhaps Pioneer 
days are never, should never, be 
over. But the frontier has shift- 
ed. . . The courageous strength of 
our grand-paternal pioneers was 
native forerunner of the type of 
domination that today we see bldg 
its own mortal monument, the 
Skyscraper—milestone and grave- 
stone in these cemeteries that were 
our proudest cities. The Sky- 
scraper—let us hope—marks the 
end of an epoch! The end of the 
plutocratic republic of America. 
The Industrial. Revolution that 
raised it by selfish inconsiderate 
power is fast running away... 

Probably our own Big-City sur- 
vivals—yes—of feudal thinking will 
escape destruction from overhead 
only to find their originals (Eu- 
ropean cities devastated by us) re- 
planned and rebuilt more nearly 
as modern ones should be. Having 
no benefit from the devastating 
bomb ourselves, except to make the 
bomb, market it, and drop it on the 
other side, we are likely “as things 
are” to find ourselves outmoded by 
any standard of comparison when 
the smoke of destruction clears 
away. In the light of reconstruc- 
tion that V for Victory may look 
more like V for Vanquished... 


* Usonian is the author’s characteristic 
term for a citizen of the United States. 





The Coming War 

Revolution has crossed the Pa- 
cific both ways. Perhaps Capi- 
talist Centralization by Machin- 
ery will do to the Yellow man 
what it has already done to the 
White man. Our only hope in 
the impending future war which 
Nature herself has staged—the 
coming war between Occident 
and Orient: East and West, Yel- 
low and White—is that the Ma- 
chine may do to him what it is 
doing to us. 














Since no wholesome, wholesale 
exterior destruction compels an 
open chance for our improvement, 
our own young architects must be 
equal not only to the more tre- 
mendous task of themselves seizing 
upon Obsolescence to destroy the 
rubbish heaps here at home but of 
learning meantime to let the in- 
evitable Natural City go on bldg it- 
self. The right kind of bldgs, built 
the right way in the right place 
for the right people, and the right 
kind of City will build itself. I see 
the studied avoidance of interfer- 
ence by meddlers as the new “Plan- 
ning.” 

Nothing less than that is good 
planning “When Democracy 
Builds.” 








WAR—Peace 

If the assumptions which under- 
lie this use of the word “own” are 
sound, then war is inevitable, for 
it leads us to regard it as a strug- 
gle for the means of life, of bread. 
Agreement is hardly more possible 
than it would be between 2 canni- 
bals, one of whom says to the oth- 
er, “It is clear that either I must 
eat you or you must eat me. Let’s 


come to a friendly agreement about 
it.” And they will fight even tho 
their supposition is entirely wrong 
and there is ample food in the tree 
above them—obtainable if only one 
would stand on the shoulders of 
the other and divide the product 
with him—NormMaNn ANGELL, “Edu- 
cation and Internat’l Understand- 
ing,” The American Scholar, Au- 
tumn, °45. 





The Tenth Jew 


MAEANNA CHESERTON-MANGLE 


The shells were falling thick and 
fast. In the midst of it all were 10 
American boys of Jewish faith. 
One, fatally wounded, had asked 
that the Kaddish, the prayer for 
the dead, be said over his remains. 
Bound to the honor code of all sol- 
diers, his buddies prepared to car- 
ry out his last wish. Tenderly 
they lifted his body into the closest 
shelter they could find. It was the 
bomb-shattered remains of a Cath- 
olic church. Only 3 walls, two pil- 
lars and a cross still stood. Sud- 
denly one lad remembered. that no 
Kaddish could be said without a 
Minyan (the minimum number 
req’d to be present for a service). 
A Minyan.was 10. They were only 9. 


The company had been ordered 
forward in 20 min. The soldiers sat 
dejected, pondering. A simple bur- 
ial prayer must be said. They 
would have to go. Just then came 
an ominous silence. The 9 soldiers 
raised their heads to the sky, wait- 
ing expectantly. Then the battle 
broke forth with more fury than 
before. A mighty explosion caused 
the remaining walls of the chapel 
to tremble and fall, as the men 
flung themselves to the floor. Then 
the earth’s trembling ceased. The 
air cleared. The 9 soldiers stood 
up to leave. 


As they stood there in humble 
silence, they stared in amazement 
—for now they were 10. The figure 
of Christ had slipped from the 
cross and stood among them, lean- 
ing against a pillar, erect—one of 
their number. The tenth Jew was 
in their midst. Reverently they said 
the Kaddish and went on into bat- 
tle. They had fulfilled their com- 
rade’s last wish—Abridged from 
the bulletin, Religion at Work. 
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When a Scottish barber was en- 
gaging a new assistant he pointed 
cut: “I pay lower wages in the 
summer because the work’s lighter.” 

“But surely people get their hair 
cut quite as ofcen, if not oftener in 
the summer than in the winter?” 
protested the applicant for the job. 

“Aye,” agreed the barber, “bur 
you dinna ha’e to help them on wi’ 
iheir overcoats.”—Labor Digest. 

“ ” 

Asked if a yr of college had made 
any difference in his eldest son, a 
deep-South farmer reflected: “Well, 
he’s still a good hand with the 
plow, but I notice his language has 
changed some. It used to be, ‘Woa, 
Becky! Haw! and Git up!’ Now, 
when he comes to the end of a row, 
he says, ‘Halt, Rebecca! Pivot and 
proceed!’”"—Progressive Farmer. 


“ ” 





Last wk, one of the houses that 
has been hiring quite a few ret’d 
service men had a call from a chap 
who had just laid down his It’s 
bars and was ready to take on 
something in the financial line. 
The partner who handles personnel 
asked his business experience. 

“None,” said the ex-louie. “I just 
got out of college when the war 
started.” 

“Well,” said the investment man, 
“what kind of job do you think you 
could handle?” 

“Oh,” breezed the applicant, 
“something in the executive line. 
A vice-presidency, for instance.” 

The partner looked thoughtful. 
“I guess that lets us out. You see, 
we have 12 vice-presidents already.” 

The ex-louie waved a hand non- 
chalantly. “Oh, that’s all right,” he 
exclaimed. “I’m not superstitious.” 
—JouNn Srratey, Investment Deal- 
ers’ Digest. 

“ ” 

Gus Edwards, mechanic’s mate, 
is one of the Navy’s most seasoned 
tale spinners. One day he was sit- 
ting with a group of English tars 
discussing the relative merits of 
British and American ships. 

“I’m curious about your car- 
riers,” one British tar said. “How 
fast are they?” 

Gus looked at him and replied, 
“To tell you the truth, I don’t know. 
We’ve never really opened them 
up. All they’ve been req’d to do so 
far is to keep up with the planes.” 
—-Home Life. 
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GOOD STORES 


YOU CAN USE 


I DIDN’T LAUGH AT THIS ONE! 
LOWELL THOMAS 

One of my most embarrass- 
ing experiences occurred at a 
newsreel showing one day. I 
had done a commentary on a 
scene in one of the navy yds; 
also a scene that showed a well- 
known society woman at the 
races. Somehow the sound 
tracks got mixed up. The pic- 
ture of the society matron ap- 
peared on the screen. And I 
was horrified to hear my voice 
boom out: “This old battleship 
will soon be hauled into dry- 
dock for repairs.” 








It was in Toronto that a Victory 
gardener, speaking for the entire 
clan, declared: “I’m growing beans, 
peas, tomatoes, squash and tired.” 
—Wall St Jnl. 

“ ” ’ 

A prominent church dignitary 
was visiting in Montreal. While 
making a side trip into the Lau- 
rentians, his mail began to arrive 
at the home of his Montreal host. 
As the date of his return was uncer- 
tain they hesitated to forward it. 
One large envelope, a long impres- 
sive looking thing, had them wor- 
ried. Surely it contained some im- 
portant document for which the 
whole church in Canada was prob- 
ably awaiting the approval of the 
reverend gentleman. When he re- 
turned, his hostess explained the 
situation. She did hope she had 
done the right thing in not sending 
it on. The visitor accepted the en- 
velope, weighed it a second in his 
hand. 

“No,” he said. “No harm done. 
In fact I’m glad you didn’t forward 
it. It might have got lost.” 

“Then he opened it. It was from 
his sec’y. It contained a wk’s clip- 
pings of the Dick Tracy comic strip. 
—The Montrealer. 


Producer Dave Titus of the CBS 
dramatic show, This Is My Best, 
was giving his sound man instruc- 
tions for a crash effect he wanted. 
After several attempts at the right 
kind of crash, Dave called the 
sound man on the intercom phone 
from the control booth. “That last 
auto crash was just right,” he said. 
“Can you do it again?” 

Replied the sound man: “I doubt 
it. What you heard was the auto 
crash record crashing on the floor!” 
—Harriet Horne, N Y World-Tel- 
egram. 





